Jour Lights 


"Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake." 
From "First Voyage ‘Round the World by Magellan.” 
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SOVIET-AMERICAN NUMBER 
A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


By OLIVE I. REDDICK 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Hood College; Chairman, Policy Committee, Women’s International | 


These are difficult days for the world because two great 
powers, the United States and the Soviet Union are adjusting 
to new roles in international affairs. Both feel the stirrings of 
power and leadership driving them out of isolation. Each feels 
its importance and wants to widen its sphere of influence, and 
each calls the other imperialistic. There is no use ignoring the 
facts of the differences and conflicts arising from these respec- 
tive national roles and policies. Neither is there any use hoping 
to re-shape Russia into our own pattern or according to our 
own interests. 

What then shall we do? Shall we fight—meet the challenge 
of the Soviet Union by force of arms? Shall we ignore Russia— 
meet the issue by blinding ourselves to world problems until 
a new tragedy awakens us? Shall we adopt a positive policy— 
compete with Russia by taking seriously our responsibility of 
world leadership as an exponent of democracy? And shall 
we, while we can still choose our risks, make a great gamble 
on building through the United Nations a pattern of interna- 
tional cooperation into which both the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union can fit? 

We must, first of all and immediately, make our escape 
from negative policy (arms or appeasement) and from emer- 
gency policy (fear-inspired or last-minute half-measures). Let 
us look at Greece. which is worse off today than a year ago, 
and learn a lesson. In cases where emergencies catch up with 
us and we cannot escape, whatever we do will be costly and 
unsuccessful. 

Those who believe that a constructive policy is the wisest 
way to meet the problems of Russo-American relations will 
agree that the action by the U. S. should follow these channels. 
1. Support the United Nations wholeheartedly, even at some 
risk of not having our own views prevail. 2. Strengthen our 
economy. 3. Strengthen our democracy. 4. Help to strengthen 
the economies and democratic institutions of other nations. 
It is wise not to be impatient or cynical with such generaliza- 
tions as these. They are the standards against which we must 
prove every political or legislative proposal. 

Our support of the United Nations must be consistent in 
spite of the difficulties presented by Russia’s non-cooperation. 
Placing military bases and troops for necessary policing (as 
in Palestine) under United Nations control: supporting and 
not by-passing United Nations organs such as the Economic 
Council for Europe; refraining from building a bloc of votes 
to force the Assembly to adopt our views; these are elementary 
examples of the requirements of cooperation. 


To strengthen the economy of the United States it is es- 
sential to control inflation and prevent a depression, not (as 
some writers imply) in order to frustrate Russia’s hope of 
ideological gains from a failure of the capitalist economy, but 
in order to preserve our citizens from breadlines and our 
country from economic chaos. This would require actions like 
the following: rationing of scarce commodities, price control, 
restriction of monopolistic practices, expansion of production, 
and no general reduction of taxes. 

It is also essential to protect the economic status of in- 
dividual Americans. This requires particularly a higher mini- 
mum wage, extension of the social security program, a fair 
employment practices act, and aid to education. 

To strengthen our democracy it is necessary to insure 
our citizens of the freedom and equality of which we boast. 
This calls for such measures as abolition of the poll tax, in- 
surance of non-discrimination in’ education, a federal anti- 
lynching law, repeal of repressive labor legislation, protection 
of freedom of thought from persecution under loyalty oaths. 
and investigating committees. Do we dare to carry out the 
recommendations of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights? 

To strengthen the economies and democratic institutions 
of other nations we must, first of all, adopt the Marshall Plan, 
not as a move against Russia, and not half-heartedly and be- 
latediy when the emergency becomes unbearable, but as a 
major constructive program in international economics. In 
this connection we should avoid supporting reactionary govern- 
ments which do not have the confidence of the democratic 
people of their own countries. Similarly, we should not attempt 
to force out the “socialist” programs of the more democratic 
countries in Western Europe. 


In addition, our country should cooperate in the expan- 
sion of international trade both through speedy acceptance of 
the International Trade Organization and through extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Through the strength of our own democracy, generating 
self-respect rather than fear, we can meet the challenge of the 
Soviet Union, cooperating as friends if that is possible, uphold- 
ing justice and freedom in any case. Not by competitive arma- 
ments, universal military training, and war hysteria, shall we 
build this strength. And not by military power can we pre- 
serve our country. The cry of the world is for bread and 
peace and justice, and the nation that answers that cry will 
save itself and others. 
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RUSSIAN - AMERICAN TRADE 


By KATHARINE LEE MARSHALL 
National Legislative Secretary, Women’s International League. 


Perhaps a good many Americans have come by now to 
the depressing conclusion that Russian and American actions 
since the deieat of Nazi Germany have channeled the relations 
of the two countries into a groove of fear, suspicion, thrust 
and counterthrust. Most of the world’s people are caught in 
the groove. U. S.-Soviet trade is one of the many areas of con- 
tact threatened by the overall tensions. 

Since the winding-up of UNRRA shipments and the clearing out 
of the Lend-Lease “‘pipe-line” to the USSR (both virtually completed 
early in 1947), exports of American goods to Russia have dropped 
precipitously. Allowing for the price rise since the pre-war period, 
U. S.-Soviet trade is now back nearly at pre-war levels. 

In terms of percentages of total U.S. exports and imports this is 
most clearly demonstrated. During the first nine months of 1947, U.S. 
exports to Russia amounted to 1.1% of our total domestic exports to all 
countries, and our general imports from the USSR made up 1.4% of 
U. S. imports from all sources. Over the period 1936-1940 U. S. exports 
to Russia averaged 1.7% of total U. S. exports to ali couniries, ard 
imports from Russia averaged 1.0% of total U. S imports from ail 
sources. In 1944 the percentage of total U. S. exports which went to 
Russia (at the peak of the war and Lend-Lease) was 24.3% of all 
U. S. exports. U. S. imports from Russia as percentages of total U. S. 
imports have been relatively much more stable. 

During the first nine months of 1947, 70.8% of our domestic ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union were in the “machinery and vehicles” cate- 
gory—machine tools, electrical machinery, “mining, well and pumping 
machinery,” and “construction and conveying machinery.” The single 
category of exports second in importance was “metals and manufactures,” 
followed by petroleum products, meat and dairy products, textiles, 
rubber and vegetable fats and oils. 

U. S. imports from Russia in 1947 (first nine months) 57.5% were 
undressed furs, and another 24.8% of those imports was composed of 
chrome, manganese, and platinum ores. 

Those are the barest facts about the actual exchange ol 
goods. While Russia either has nothing or cannot afford now 
to export other goods and raw materials needed in the United 
States, her need for almost anything produced in this country 
is very great indeed. Russian industries and cities suffered the 
devastations of war to an extent equal to if not greater than 
those of any other European country. For a whole generation 
her people have been denied and must now continue to go 
without enough consumers’ goods, the scarcity of which adds 
immeasurably to the pressures upon any government (includ- 
ing our own) trying to function in the world today. 

Before the war, Russia’s purchases from us were restricted 
by the difficulty she experienced in accumulating the foreign 
exchange with which to pay. Now all the world is scratching 
fe; dollars to buy essential goods which only we are producing. 
What Russia buys from us, now that Lend-Lease and UNRRA 
have ceased to count and there is no prospect of a long-term 


credit, are only the indispensable items, for which she pays 
cash. 


On the other hand, the. United States is not in a position 
to urge expansion of Soviet-American trade on a basis of 
economic self-interest. On the export side, American manu- 
facturers now have all the markets they need without Russia. 
The prevailing belief that on a long-term basis her economy is 
geared to self-sufficiency in foreign trade motivates business 
men to write her off as a future market worth cultivating now. 

Nor do imports change the picture appreciably. Russia 
is an indispensable source of undressed furs for the United 
States, just as we are an indispensable fur market to the Rus- 
sians. She is the cheapest but not an indispensable source of 
manganese, chrome and platinum. In time she might again 
become an important source of timber. 

Even the level of exports now going to Russia is en- 
dangered by political feeling. She will get no more freight 
cars, tractors, petroleum, fats and oils, tin plate or certain 
iron and steel products, because those items are now under 
U. S. export controls and Russia will not furnish the detailed 
information about domestic production, other import sources, 
etc. which is prerequisite to allocation. American business mer 
are now hesitating to accept Russian orders for fear of—as 
they put it—“selling scrap iron to Japan.” Congressman Mundt 
is leading a Congressional movement to stop all export to 
Russia of goods with “military potential.” An attempt to en- 
force such a ruling—no matter what the definition of “military 
potential”—would virtually end all U. S. exports to Russia. 


HOW SHOULD U. S. ANSWER SO 
By VERA MICHEL 


Director, Foreign Policy Associatior 
Author, The U. S. a 


Need to Convince Non-Russians. The object of American 
information services is not so much to convince the Soviet 
leaders, or even the Russian people, but to convince peoples 
outside Russia who for one reason or another find some ap- 
peal in Soviet arguments. Little is gained, in this respect, by 
mere denunciation of Soviet ideas and prac- 
tices—especially since it is doubtful that 
American spokesmen can match the virulence 
of Mr. Vishinsky. What can be done is to 
demonstrate by our actions that the United 
States, within the limits of its capacity, is de- 
termined to help other peoples improve their 
lot. 

“One World”—But Many Peoples. In 
addressing itself to peoples outside its borders, 
the United States should bear in mind that, 
while technological progress in transporta- 
tion and communications has truly led to the 
emergence of “one world,” vast differences 
persist in the traditions, historical back- 
grounds, and political, social and economic 
development of the various peoples inhabiting 
this “one world.” American information ser- 
vices should be sufficiently flexible and differ- 
entiated to meet the special needs and inter- 
ests of the particular nations to which they 
are addressed—and should not be limited to 
a few blanket formulas about the advantages 
of the free enterprise system. To countries 
which, to begin with, do not posses the resources of the United 
States, and have been shattered by two world wars and a great 
depression, constant American emphasis on this concept sounds 
unrealistic, or patronizing, or both. 

U. S. Must not be Identified with Reaction. The success 
of Soviet propaganda is due primarily to the existence through- 
out the world of genuine political, social and economic malad- 
justments which Communist propagandists skillfully exploit 
to denigrate democracy. It is therefore essential that American 
information services stress the need to correct these maladjust- 
ments by whatever methods seem most appropriate in a given 
country, provided political liberty, basic attribute of democ- 
racy, is preserved. An attitude of deprecation toward other 
systems simply because they are not like ours gives ammuni- 
tion to Communist propagandists who claim that the United 
States intends to use its resources to stifle internal reforms 
in nations receiving American aid. It is of paramount import- 
ance that other peoples should have no cause to identify 
Washington’s resistance to Russia and communism with sup- 
port of reaction and resistance to all change abroad. 

Facts are our Greatest Strength. All peoples, especially 
in Europe, have grown unutterably weary of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda. Our greatest strength lies in presenting 
factual information. In presenting information, it is wise to 
mention not only facts favorable to the United States, but also 
facts that are not so favorable. Other peoples have learned by 
hard experience that life is a mixture of good and evil, and 
that one cannot always expect a happy ending. When our 
propaganda attempts to give the impression that we are merci- 
fully free of all the flaws we find in others, our admonitions are 
regarded as either naive or hypocritical. It would be much 
more effective to admit such faults and shortcomings as we 


Briefly, here are the conclusions: (1) Soviet-American 
trade could be expanded from its present level in the near 
future only by the granting of a long-term credit to the 
Soviets. (2) Since from the point of view of the U. S. there 
exist no pressing economic reasons for granting such a credit. 
it could be advocated only as a means of bettering relations in 
general, for which purpose it would unquestionably be useful. 
(3) Unless American pressure, in both the economic and 
political sphere is relaxed, even the existing level’ of U: S. ex- 


ports to Russia will not be maintained. 


—Burck in 
“THROUGH THE LOOKI 
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THE Looxinc GLass.” 


ER SOVIET PROPAGANDA ABROAD? 


. MICHELES DEAN 
Association Research Department; 


"he and Russia. 


may have, while pointing out our unremitting efforts to remedy 
them—as the President’s Committee on Civil Rights has suc- 
cessfully done in its report. Wide, circulation abroad of the 
findings and recommendations of this committee, which 
epitomizes some of the qualities the rest of the world partic- 
ularly admires about Americans, would do 
far more to enhance the prestige of the 
United States than any amount of “back-talk” 
at Russia. 

Nor should the United States pretend that 
it alone among nations is above power poli- 
tics. In one form or another power is always 
used in politics, whether national or inter- 
national. Power is not of itself evil; what 
can be evil is the use one makes of power. 
What the world criticizes most about the 
United States is not that it uses its power too 
much, but that it has not yet developed a con- 
structive foreign policy commensurate with 
the power at its command. 

Faith—Not Fear—Must Be Motive. Amer- 
ican propaganda should be motivated not by 
fear of Russia, which is purely negative, but 
by positive faith in American ideas, and by 
concrete measures to carry them out in prac- 
tice abroad such as the program of farsighted 


—Burck in Chicago Times. aid urged by Secretary of State Marshall. 


Every time we reveal fear of Russia we there- 
by weaken our own position in the eyes of 
the rest of the world. Nor should we, through fear, force on 
the other peoples a choice between Russia and the United 
States, which for many of them would be suicidal. 

Europe Must Have Means for Its Own Propaganda. The 
most effective propaganda, as the Russians have discovered, 
is directed not from outside, but from inside. For example, 
commendation of our aid to Europe sounds more gracious if 
offered by writers and radio commentators in countries re- 
ceiving aid than if presented by ourselves. Europe, however, 
is greatly handicapped by the shortage of newsprint, which 
has reduced most European newspapers to four, and often 
only two pages. One of the most useful contributions the United 
States could make to the dissemination of information would 
be to make newsprint available to the countries of Western 
Europe. Here, too, we might learn from the Russians, who have 
helped their neighbors in Eastern Europe and the Balkans to 
obtain newsprint. More good words would be heard about the 
United States if Europeans who support the Marshall plan had 
a better opportunity to express their views directly to their 
own countrymen. 

But, no matter how technically efficacious our propaganda 
may prove to be, we must-always remember that words, written 
or spoken, have become devalued through overuse and over- 
emphasis. Only actions can serve to revalue them. No matter 
how much money we spend on propaganda, the money will 
be wasted unless our actions abroad match our words. This 
means that we must do some hard thinking here about the 
basic concepts of our foreign policy, and develop greater 
understanding both of the world outside our borders and of 
our new role in world affairs. 


Epitor’s Note: This article is particularly timely in view of the ex- 
panded American overseas information program recently announced 
by the State Department. We are indebted to the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin for its use. 


Call to the National Meeting 


As we go to press, the National Board meeting in Ballti- 
more has accepted the offer of the Detroit Branch to hold the 
Annual Meeting there. 


Time:—May 14, 15, 16. 
Watch for details and full program next month. 


A TIME FOR CLEAR THINKING 


By GERTRUDE C. BUSSEY 
Professor of Philosophy, Goucher College; 
Recent International Co-chairman of Women’s International League 


The next steps for the WILPF must follow the patn 

which we have been taking since the founding of the League in 
1915 and must be based on our underlying philosophy. This 
philosophy of realistic idealism demands of each of us the 
difficult combination of clear thinking, thorough study, sensi- 
tive feeling, profound conviction and untiring action. In the 
light of these requirements it is no easy task to chart our course 
in relation to the mounting tensions between the U.S. A. and 
the U.S.S5.R. All I shall attempt to do here is to offer a few 
reflections concerning psychological attitudes and methods of 
approach. 
_ Our first obligation is to withstand the atmosphere of 
hysteria and fear which is engulfing America, and which is 
likely to paralyze effort or to lead to blind and unreasoning 
action. To counteract such fear, we should in no sense minimize 
the danger, but rather face squarely the realities in the situa- 
tion. The attempt to do this requires that we get behind the 
battle of words which is being so assiduously waged at the 
present time. Vera Dean shows the effective way to meet anti- 
American propaganda. I wish that we might discover equally 
wise ways to counter the anti-Soviet propaganda blazoned 
forth in the headlines and proclaimed over the radio. To reply 
to such propaganda by uncritical whitewashing of Soviet 
policy is worse than useless. What we can do is to try to 
understand Soviet statements and actions in terms of the 
present Soviet position and of their estimate of us. We can 
not hope to rival the power of the Hearst Press, but we can be 
ready with clear analysis when the battle waxes hot either in 
conversations with our friends, or in meetings, or in our in- 
numerable contacts with people of all kinds. 

Our second obligation is to view the many problems con- 
nected with the present crisis in global terms, and not primarily 
from the American point of view. However international we 
may be, it is important that we be continually on our guard 
against unsuspected provincialism and prejudice in ourselves. 
When I attempt to do this, I find that one proposition is indis- 
putable. Peace is possible only as the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R. recognize that they must coexist in the same world. 
Fortunately such coexistence does not necessarily involve agree- 
ment or mutual admiration, however helpful these would be. 
I take some comfort in the fact that in spite of the great concen- 
tration of power, neither nation is in a position to dominate the 
world alone, and neither wants war at the present time. This 
gives us a breathing space in which we may work and ho 
ior peace. The future is dark, but we need not be defeated by 
despair. 

A third demand upon us is that we try to view the present 
in historical perspective. Surely no member of the WILPF 
can be surprised that a world community did not emerge full 
grown from the war and the tensions leading up to it. We have 
talked much about this being a revolutionary period, and we 
cannot therefore wonder that it is “a time of troubles.” Grant- 
ing the perils of our world, we need continually to rouse our? 
selves from lethargy and from the numbing effect of depression. 

My emphasis on study and clear thinking may seem to 
many a pale and outworn program. From all sides we are 
hearing demands for new techniques and new approaches to 
old problems. While welcoming such new methods of attack, 
I must confess to a large degree of scepticism when any sub- 
stitute for careful examination and clear thinking is suggested. 
We are often told that simple men and women desire peace 
and that all that is needed is to set free their power in a great 
mass movement, yet we need to remember that simple men 
and women may readily be led to range themselves unthink- 
ingly behind programs that lead to mutual destruction. It is all 
too easy to set blind passion against blind passion, intolerance 
against intolerance. The cure for such dangers can come only 
through continuous search for the clear insight which can 
effectively channel the good will of men and women every- 
where into directions that lead toward the goals which we so 
passionately desire. If the members of the WILPF can help 
even a little in this effort, we shall, I think, best meet our 
obligations in this critical period. 
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A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


A series of three remarkable and much discussed editorials 
on the relations between the U. S. and the Soviet Union, ap- 

ing in L’Osservatore Romano, the Vatican newspaper, 
signed by the veteran editor-in-chief, Count Giuseppe Dalla 
Torre, contained a plea for a practical working agreement 
between the U. S. and Russia to avert war. 

The conflict between Russia and the West, said Count 
Dalla Torre, was not primarily a clash of ideologies but a 
conflict of national interests to be understood in terms of se- 
curity. “The problems,” he said, “are immense problems, 
difficult problems but they are political problems. Essentially 
political! And as such they are amenable to all solutions with- 
out implying the inevitability of war.” 

“War is not inevitable. It never was. The only thing that 
is inevitable is the fact that peace becomes impossible when 
one regards war as an inevitable outcome. 

“Though it is not necessary to arrive at decisions con- 
cerning irreconcilable theories in the world of schools, of 
academies, of the press, or in the infinite realms of thought 
where the most opposing ideas can exist side by sive without 
being stifled or admitting of defeat, in geographical space. 
in physical space, however, States, especially ideological states 
must learn to come to terms with each other or else be obliged 
to repeat: Your death or my life. [Mors Tua Vita Mea]. 

But ideas, he goes on to say, cannot be destroyed by 
force. “Ideas cannot die. They will rise again, they will triumph 
because no bombs, missiles or other weapons of war, in their 
physical and material courses, can even encounter, much less 
destroy thought, opinions, desires, hopes.” 

“With war everything may be lost—and I should like to 
know what more there is to lose after two world wars. With 
peace, everything can be regained. 

“Whatever may be the positions and opinions that we 
hold with regard to Communism, in theory and in practice, as 
a philosophy and a morality, as economics and politics, today 
or tomorrow, we cannot and should not, if we wish to remain 
civilized and Christian believe that we can overcome or modify 
Communism by force, by the blood and anguish, the struggles 
and sufferings and barbarity of war.” 


Book List on Russia 


The well-balanced list below is from Vera M. Dean’s new book, 
The United States and Russia (Harvard University Press, 47). It is 
suggested to the general reader for a birds’-eye view of Russia and its 
relations with the United States. 

Pearl Buck and Masha Scott, Talks About Russia (John Day, °45). 
a H. Carr, The Soviet Impact on the Western World (Macmillan, 

William H. Chamberlin, Russia’s Iron Age (Little, Brown & Co., ’34). 
George B. Cressey, The Basis of Soviet Strength (Whittlesey, ’45). 
Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow (Simon and Shuster, "41). 
John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance (Viking, ’46). 
see ~~ Dulles, The Road to Teheran (Princeton University Press, 
Samuel N. Harper, The Government of the Soviet Union (Van Nos- 

trand, °38). 

Victor Kravchenko, | Chose Freedom (Scribner, °46). 

Corliss Lamont, The Peoples of the Soviet Union (Harcourt, Brace, 46). 
Richard Lauterbach, These Are the Russians (Harper, ’45). 

Sir Bernard Pares, Russia (Penguin, °43). 

Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad (Knopf, °46). 

(Any of the above books may be ordered through the National 
Literature Department, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3.) 


, Overseas Kits Ready 


We have been increasingly aware that branches abroad are anxious 
to be informed about what we of the U. S. Section are doing and 
thinking about issues of war and peace and that they need the in- 
tellectual and spiritual stimulus of closer contact. 

With that in mind, the literature department has prepared two 
packets of material: the first one for 50c includes not only material 
about WILPF itself but additional material about our various projects 
and activities. The second one for 25c contains purely WILPF material. 
It is hoped that both individuals and branches will send these packets 
to both individuals and branches abroad. 

Please enclose remittance with all orders. 

Marjorie LAMonTE THOMPSON 
Penna. International Chairman 


BRITISH GUIDE-POST TO CONDUCT 


The London Times, the great independent, conservative 
newspaper, in an editorial on the issues of European Com- 
munism, remarks: “To contrast western democracy and Com- 
munism as irreconcilable opposites dividing, or attempting 
to divide the world between them, to hold that they are doomed 
to a fatal contest, would be an assumpton of despair” that 
fails to recognize two points: 

“The first is that there are many forms of government 
intermediate between western democracy and communism and 
some of them may be better adapied at the present stage of 
development to the requirements of e stern Europe or of the 
Middle or Far East. 

“The second is that while democracy and communism are 
in many respects opposed they have much to learn from each 
other—communism in the working of political institutions and 
in the establishment of individual rights, western democracy 
in the development of economic and social planning. 

“The ideological warfare between western democracy and 
communism cannot result in an out and out victory for either 
side. The issue will be determined neither by clashes of elo- 
quence nor by clashes of arms but by the success of the great 
nations in dealing with the problems of social organization in 
the broadest sense which the war has left behind it.” (Italics 
supplied. ) 


Where There's a WIL There's a Way to Peace! 

The WIL, in addition to being the chief channel for 
women’s peace action in this country, is an international organ- 
ization. Therefore we have an important job: we must lead 
the women of America and the world in action for peace. 

We must do this for three reasons. The first is that the 
United States, whether she likes it or not, is the leader in the 
world today and must take the initiative in peace action. The 
U. S. section of the WIL, because of its basic principles, 
must help America to take the right lead. The second is that 
women in Europe and the Orient are living in war-ravaged 
countries and WIL branches there are just trying to get on 
their feet again. Last, and important, is the fact that our only 
justification for being a peace league lies in our taking ener- 
getic action at this critical time. The high moment has come. 
We must meet the challenge. 

The importance of more members is evident. Only women 
committed to peace can do the job. Whether they are active 
in legislation studying issues, or by their membership provide 
the money to do this urgent job, they are contributing signifi- 
cantly to world peace. We must make every effort to enlist 
every woman who can help the world’s gravest crisis. Will 
you get a member? 

Joan WitiiaMs, Membership Secretary 


Hail and Farewell 

With this issue of FOUR LIGHTS your Acting Editor 
from New York takes her leave. She begs indulgence for 
various sins of omission, commission and repetition attendant 
upon editing from a horizontal position. It is hard for a 
modest four-page Bulletin to be international in tone and con- 
tent and at the same time serve organization needs as a House 
Organ. 

Our energetic secretary, Annette Richards, left in Jan- 
uary for a writing career in New Mexico. Marilyn Raab, a 
recent graduate of Bryn Mawr College, has come to take her 
place in the Literature Department. 

Please watch the next issue of Four Lights for the new 
set-up of Editors and give them your cooperation, your ideas 
and your articles. Viewpoints from western and mid-western 
members, especially, are solicited. 


MERCEDES RANDALL 
EXTRA COPIES OF THIS NUMBER OF FOUR LIGHTS may be 
secured from the National Literature Office at five cents each. Distribute 
widely through your branches or individually. 


FOUR LIGHTS—Owned and published by Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; Nat’! Literature Dept., 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3. Pa. 
Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office, Phila., Pa.. 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Pub. monthly except Aug. and Sept. Sub- 
scription 50c - Single, 5c. Nat’l Legis. Ses. 1734 F. St. N.W., Wash., D.C 
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